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Foreword: Melissa McCarthy 
I’m just gonna go ahead and let you in on a little secret here. 


Ready? OK, here we go. This is it. The big one. The startling truth from the darkest, deepest 
depths of my deep, dark soul: 


I’m what you might call a fan of physical comedy. 


There. It’s out in the open. Man, it feels like a giant weight’s been lifted off my chest. Like 
when a Great Dane finally hops off your lap to answer the dinner bell — which, if it’s 
happened to you, is quiet a relief! 


Yep, some of you more careful viewers may have noticed that I occasionally use my body in 
an unexpected and/or uncomfortable fashion in order to elicit laughter. We professionals 
in the biz call this “hijinks.” 


So imagine my surprise and delight when I was offered the part of one Alexandra Graham 
Watson, spirited super-agent and protector of the living. See, like all of the ghosts in B.0.0.: 
Bureau of Otherworldly Operations, my girl Watts is blessed with an ectoplasmic body that 
not only allows for physical comedy — it redefines it. 


Getting to collaborate with my directors, Tony and Ryan, and the terrifically talented artists 
at DreamWorks Animation let me inhabit a character that isn’t limited by pesky things such 
as gravity, solid objects, or your basic human anatomy. 


As an actress, I can’t tell you how liberating it is to focus solely on the vocal performance 
while an insanely skilled team of character designers, modelers, and animators work their 
magic to bring the rest of Watts to life (well, she’s a ghost, but I think you know what | 
mean). 


Plus, I also got the chance to beat up my real life husband, Ben Falcone (who plays the sock- 
sniffing Haunter, Smelvin). So that was pretty special, too. 


My, oh, my — this is just turning into a regular lightning round of secrets, isn’t it? And if 
secrets are your thing, then are you in for a treat! The Art of B.0.0. is all about revealing the 
talent, precision, and fun that went into making this movie. Many of the images in these 
pages are the same ones that inspired me to take this high-flyin’ journey with Watts. 


And, when you're done looking at ’em, I’m pretty sure you'll feel like you're floating ten feet 
off the ground, too. 


Introduction 


Ghost in the Machine 
To some, ghosts are the stuff of scary stories meant to frighten children and entertain adults. 


Others regard ghosts as myths adopted by every culture across the planet to explain the events 
that science and logic cannot. 


But for Tony Leondis, creator and director of DreamWorks Animation’s B.O.O.: Bureau of 
Otherworldly Operations, ghosts are akin to supernatural superheroes—guardian angels that 
surround us and help us from the beyond. 


“Growing up, I was a big ghost geek,” says Leondis. “They can walk through walls, they can 
turn invisible, they can fly. It’s like they have superpowers. I’ve always been fascinated with the 
idea that, if spirits are all around us, what would the good ones be doing with those powers?” 


This vision of ghosts as paranormal protectors stayed with Leondis, following him from his 
childhood to his first job as a story artist intern on DreamWorks Animation’s Prince of Egypt, to 
his directorial efforts on films such as Zgor and Lilo & Stitch 2, and back again to DreamWorks 
to helm Kung-Fu Panda: Secrets of the Masters. 


Just as Leondis grew as an artist and storyteller over the years, so, too, did his ghost concept. 
“When I originally pitched this story, it was set at a ghost school. But the thing that makes a 
ghost movie special is the interaction between the living and the ghosts. It has to be about a 
human connection.” 


Thus was born B.O.O.: a clandestine agency of ghosts sworn to protect the living from more 
mischievous spirits that would haunt them. 


“T think that’s the fun of this movie,” says Maryann Garger, producer, fellow Prince of Egypt 
alum, and long-time friend of Leondis. “It’s a secret that ghosts haunt our world and it’s a secret 
why there aren’t even more hauntings—because of this organization that you didn’t know about, 
even though it plays a big role in your life.” 


Development executive Damon Ross recalls how DreamWorks Animation chief executive 
officer Jeffrey Katzenberg and chief creative officer Bill Damaschke had long viewed ghosts as a 
realm ripe with 3D potential. “Jeffrey was excited about ghosts as an arena, but we’d never been 
able to crack it,” says Ross. “I remember meeting with Maryann and Tony, who walked me 
through their story. It was infectious right off the bat, and the big idea—that if this agency wasn’t 
in place, we would be constantly bombarded by evil ghosts and our world would look very 
different—was a really winning conceit.” 


In addition to the high concept, one other factor became crucial to securing a green light for 
B.O.O.: the look of the film. 


Central to Leondis’s story was the notion that events would take place not just on Earth, but also 
in the afterlife. Seeing the movie unfold from the ghosts’ point of view presented an opportunity 
to build a spirit world from the ground up (even if there isn’t any actual ground in the spirit 
world). 


Inherent in that promise was a challenge: How does one construct a world that cannot be seen, 
heard, or touched by the living artists tasked with its creation? Unlike other, real-world 
environments, there aren’t any readily available, verifiable reference materials on where ghosts 
“live,” or how they move and act. Fortunately, Leondis offered a solution for these visual 
challenges by returning to one of animation’s simplest, most fundamental principles: shape 
language. 


Normally, this practice involves breaking down characters and locations into three basic shapes: 
circles, squares, or triangles. But on B.O.O., it evolved into a stylized system known internally as 
the “teardrop theory.” 


In order to make the human world appear substantial and grounded, people, objects, and sets 
were designed to look and feel bottom-heavy. For the ghost world, the teardrop was flipped, so 
that everything featured a round shape on top that tapered off at the bottom, evoking qualities of 
weightlessness and buoyancy. “Basically, I wanted the human world to be thick at the bottom 
and the opposite for the ghost world,” Leondis explains. “If we turn a teardrop upside down, 
everything feels like balloons. We wanted a sense of joy and celebration in the ghost world.” 


Working with Leondis, production designer Sam Michlap used the teardrop theory as the basis 
for B.O.O.’s visual language, informing everything from wardrobe to set design. “That started it 
all,” recalls Garger. “Sam painted incredible, stunning environments with huge scales in the 
ghost world. They were all pencil sketches with After Effects applied to them, which became the 
blueprint for the look of our picture.” 


Character designers Carlos Grangel and Devin Crane then extrapolated the teardrop paradigm to 
their human and ghost sketches. ““There’s an interesting mix and appeal to the Carlos designs and 
the Devin designs,” says co-producer Susan Rogers. “Carlos’s are all very round and soft, and 
Devin’s are more angular, edgier. I think they blended very well.” 


“Devin and I have complimentary styles,” elaborates Grangel. “On B.O.O., we had the realistic 
look of the human characters, and then the whimsicality of the ghosts. For character designers, 
what could be better than creating two styles in one movie?” 


Fully realized, B.O.O.’s teardrop theory also enhanced the film’s storytelling. Says co-director 
Ryan O’Loughlin, “We tried to keep it in mind in story and extended it into layout, as well. Up 
in the ghost world, we wanted the camera to be a little untethered and to float, following the 
movements of the ghosts, but not to the point of distraction. When we get down to the 
perspective of the human world, we wanted the camera to be anchored and have the movements 
be more linear.” 


Unified by a common visual style and the desire to reinvent the afterlife for an entirely new 
generation, the filmmaking team at DreamWorks Animation has collaborated for years (or, in the 
case of Tony Leondis, a lifetime) to conjure a world in which ghosts are all around us, all too 
real, and all too human. 


The Art of B.O.O. chronicles the spirited journey from the first sketch to the finishing touches 
and, in some ways, harkens back to one of the classic tropes of a good ghost story: the séance. 
For within these illustrated pages, veils will be lifted, voices will emerge from the ether, and 


aficionados of animation and apparitions alike will make contact with the art—and the heart—of 
B.0.0. 


[Pull Quote] 


“Tony has always said that this movie taps into that universal desire to know that when our loved 
ones pass on, they’re okay and they’re looking out for us.” 


Susan Rogers, co-producer 


Gateway 
The Human World and Beyond 


Before transporting viewers to the vivid and ethereal ghost world of B.O.O., the filmmaking 
team at DreamWorks Animation had to establish a relatable reality to contrast with the afterlife 
adventures to come. Welcome to the fictional town of Gateway, Illinois. 


Taking cues from Midwestern cities such as Detroit and Chicago, the visual development artists 
sought to construct a pastiche metropolis that would read as familiar and inviting during the 
movie’s opening moments. 


As screenwriter Tom Wheeler points out, “Those first twenty minutes on Earth are critical to 
investing the audience in the stakes and relationships of the human world before we take them 
some place they’ve never been.” 


But simply recreating the here and now was never an option for the film’s artistic leadership. 
Instead, they filtered the real world through their teardrop theory. 


Says producer Maryann Garger of the production design: “Sam Michlap took that concept and, 
in his buildings, he would kick out the bottoms. Look at anything, even the bushes in the human 
world, and they’re all kicked out.” By giving a slightly wider base to even the most mundane 
real-world elements, the visual development artists emphasized their weight and gravity. 


This notion of gravity also made its way into the camera philosophy of the movie. “We tried to 
restrict the look of the human world by compressing the space,” says head of layout Yong Duk 
Jhun. “The camera is always at the shoulder or eye level and doesn’t capture much sky so, when 
we finally go to the ghost world, it feels like endless space.” 


That said, the team didn’t want the audience’s time on Earth to seem drab or dark. As art director 
Paul Duncan notes, “Many ghost movies are all set at night, but we asked, ‘Why can’t it be at 
sunset? Why can’t it be at golden hour?’” With this thinking in mind, Duncan and his art team 
used a warm color palette to enhance the appeal of Gateway, making it all the harder for 
anyone—living or otherwise—to leave it behind. 


VFX supervisor Sean Phillips adds, “In the human world, we shaded a lot of extra light into the 
night sky so it’s a lot more colorful and well-lit than if you were to go out and take a photograph 
of an actual night scene.” 


Another crucial influence on the real world’s tone came not from observations of reality, but 
from films of the 1980s. “Maryann and Tony very much wanted to tap into the feeling of those 
fun family films from the ’80s—Ghostbusters, The Goonies, Gremlins, E.T., Back to the 
Future,” recalls editor Eric Dapkewicz. “We did whatever we could to try to bring that flavor 
back. We spent a lot of time going through our arsenal of ’80s CDs, trying to figure out the best 
vibe for a particular moment.” 


Together, this gestalt of color, lighting, camera style, and music founded the bedrock of solid 
reality against which B.O.O.’s human characters could act and react. 


Jackson Moss 

“I created this character for Seth Rogen,” says director Tony Leondis of Jackson Moss: human 
ghost expert, down on his luck dad and—after a fateful encounter with a giant falling cookie— 
newest recruit to B.O.O. “Seth has such pathos in his characters while also being bumbling.” 


After being rescued from Gateway’s haunted train station at an impressionable young age, 
Jackson spent the rest of his life obsessing over his brush with the supernatural. Leondis adds, 
“Ghosts are supposed to move on, so how do you physicalize that in a movie? Emotionally, you 
cast characters that can’t move on. Jackson can’t move on from that event that happened to him 
when he was ten.” 


Since Jackson serves as the audience’s point-of-view in both the human and ghost worlds, his 
day job needed to be one that blended both dimensions. “Jackson saw a ghost when he was a kid 
and it defined him forever, so it made sense that he would dedicate his life to being a ghost 
hunter,” says chief creative officer Bill Damaschke. “That’s the comedic leap of the character, 
but Jackson also really believes in it.” 


In order to add credence to Jackson’s career choice, the filmmaking team went on a real ghost 
hunt. Development executive Damon Ross recalls, “Maybe three or four weeks into starting the 
movie, we met these professional ghost hunters who had such conviction in what they were 
doing. It was really kind of amazing, and that experience inspired our take on Jackson.” 


Using the ghost hunters’ passion for the paranormal as a starting point, JP Sans, who shared lead 
animator duties on Jackson with Anthony Hodgeson, also remained mindful of that formative 
moment from Jackson’s past when distilling the essence of his persona. “I found him to be this 
ten-year-old kid that never grew up,” says Sans. “When you think about a kid that doesn’t grow 
up, they’re very optimistic in a naive kind of way. He’s always smiling because everything is 
good and, when he’s angry, he gets pouty like a twelve year old.” 


Train Station 

When Jackson enters the cavernous, underground tracks of the Gateway train station as a kid, it’s 
the first time he—and the audience—sees a ghost. In order to make a lasting impression on 
young Jackson and filmgoers, the filmmaking team pushed every detail at the depot to maximize 
the haunting effect. Paper tickets flutter through the air, subway tiles echo with unfamiliar 
sounds, and express trains buffet the camera as they screech into the frame from the periphery. 


The mounting sense of foreboding intensifies when the mischievous ghosts materialize out of the 
ironwork. Co-producer Susan Rogers says, “It’s the kind of thing that lends itself to animation— 
something you can’t really do in the physical world. And that’s the beauty of it—creating worlds 
and things that aren’t necessarily based in physics and reality.” 


Henry Moss 

If Jackson is someone who is stuck in the past, then his precocious, tech-savvy son, Henry 
(voiced by Benjamin Stockham), represents a chance to break from old habits and move on. But 
first, Henry has a bit of growing up to do. 


“What’s great and challenging about the story is Henry, because he’s going through a lot of 
transition in this movie,” says screenwriter Tom Wheeler, who draws parallels between Henry 
and another, more established young hero. “There are aspects of Henry that have a little Peter 
Parker/Spider-Man quality to them—a boy who, through loss, finds powers. In the end, he’s 
harnessing the ghost-world energy and develops a new relationship with his dad.” 


But how, exactly, does a nine year old harness ghost world energy? Enter Henry’s Hauntlet, a 
homemade ghost hunting device cobbled together from various sources, including one of 
Jackson’s more misguided inventions, the Ghost Sucker 3000. “The Ghost Sucker 3000 is this 
silly, ineffectual thing that’s very much a symbol of who Jackson is as a character,” says co- 
director Ryan O’Loughlin. “Henry’s able to take his dad’s failed invention and his dad’s new life 
as a B.O.O. agent and create this synthesis of the two worlds.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“Hair is such an important part of a character’s design and personality. With Henry, the modelers 
and I literally worked out 3000 guide curves that represent all of those gorgeous locks. Henry’s 
father is sloppy, but his mom is neat. So Henry’s hair isn’t a parted, perfect thing; it’s controlled 
anarchy.” 


Devin Crane, character designer 


Henry’s Room 
Although it doesn’t get as much screen time as some of the other human world locations, 


Henry’s room allowed the filmmakers to highlight the younger Moss’ ingenuity and the strength 
of the bond he shares with his dad. 


After Jackson leaves Earth for the afterlife, Henry spends more and more time revisiting the old 
Moss & Son gear in the hopes of reestablishing contact with Jackson. “Henry’s a bit of a brainiac 
and he starts studying all of the tools his dad used,” O’Loughlin says. “Dad loved the fun of it 
all, but wasn’t interested in how to wire together a circuit board. Henry loves the minutia and, 
from a character standpoint, that’s what he enjoyed about their play together.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“The concept of ghosts protecting us is so big, but underneath there has always been this great 
story about a father and his son. In the moments where we were trying to figure things out, we 
always went back to that relationship. That was our center.” 


Bill Damaschke, chief creative officer 
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Moss & Son RV 
Continuing to derive inspiration from real-life ghost hunters and films of the 1980s, the visual 
development artists built Jackson’s RV to look like a backfiring workspace on wheels. 


Producer Maryann Garger points out, “The Moss & Son symbol and the ghosts on the RV were 
inspired by the Keep on Truckin’ logo,” which designer Devin Crane referenced when drafting 
the custom graffiti murals. 


Highly personalized, the filmmakers wanted the RV to be sort of a clubhouse where Jackson and 
Henry had fun. “For me, that relationship is the heart of the story,” says co-director Ryan 
O’Loughlin. “It’s the little burning flame you want to keep fanning, and it’s essential to 
Jackson’s journey and why he joins B.O.O. in the first place: to get back to the son that he loves 
so much.” 


Editor Eric Dapkewicz also expressed sensitivity to this dynamic when building scenes with 
Jackson and Henry, saying “I’ve always aimed for a warm, kind of slow, very heartwarming 
feeling between father and son.” 


Moss & Son Gear 

The Ghost Sucker 3000 may have been a misfire at first, but it’s only one element in Moss & 
Son’s arsenal of ramshackle ghost hunting gear. Early on in B.O.O., Jackson and Henry also rely 
on night vision goggles, electromagnetic force (E.M.F.) scanners, and a video camera to record 
their exploits for their webisode series, “Ghost Patrol International” (they went to Canada once). 


Screenwriter Tom Wheeler notes, “Ghost hunting has become part of the culture, and people are 
now familiar with these sorts of gadgets, so we wanted to show a different side to them.” 


[Pull Quote] 

“When I first saw the B.O.O. concept art, I was so inspired by this new world and the fact that 
we still have the heart of a father-son relationship. That’s something that so many people can 
relate to and that’s really where the movie is going to shine.” 


Line Andersen, head of character animation 
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Amy & Gary 

Adding a semblance of normalcy and balance to Henry’s life are his mom, Amy (voiced by 
Rashida Jones), and his stepdad, Gary (voiced by Matt Bomer)—r, as the crew referred to him 
internally, “Perfect Gary.” 


Although they don’t have as much interaction with the spirit world as Jackson and Henry, Amy 
did experience a few behind-the-scenes encounters with one of the ghosts’ grosser byproducts, 
goo, courtesy of the visual effects department. 


In order to determine the exact color, consistency, and viscosity of the abundant amounts of goo 
seen in the movie, VFX supervisor Sean Phillips and his team needed to try out iterations of the 
signature slime. To get everything ready for the animation pipeline, they started their 
experiments before many of the character models had been finished. Says Phillips, “For a while, 
Amy, who never actually gets hit with goo in the movie, was one of the only models we had 
access to. We did all these tests where we were poured different consistencies of goo over her 
head in the computer.” 
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Other Humans 

Since all good ghost stories are really about a human connection, character designers Devin 
Crane and Carlos Grangel took special care when sculpting the other people who live in 
Gateway. These characters mostly reside in the backgrounds, but their reactions to the hauntings 
all around them are key to selling the chills and cheers of film’s final, thrilling moments. 


According to Grangel, “These characters are simple but, at the same time, very sophisticated. 
Simplicity is always the hardest thing to achieve. Devin and I worked with Raffaelo Vecchione 
to translate the designs from 2D to 3D models, and we thought ahead to how the animators 
would interpret these designs. That’s why I always create lots of posing and lots of faces. The 
end products look beautiful, because the animation is very snappy.” 


Like their city, the citizens of Gateway are garbed primarily in grays, browns, and tans. “It all 
comes down to the teardrop theory,” says producer Maryann Garger. “It’s everything. It’s in the 
character design, it’s in the color. Colors in the human world are earth-toned and dark while 
colors in the ghost world are lighter and brighter. We’re really true to that visual language in 
every aspect of the filmmaking process.” 
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Gateway 

Far more than a pleasant snapshot of suburbia, Gateway became a fully realized metropolis 
throughout the course of the production. The city’s streets are a study in wide-based architecture 
and shadows which, according to art director Paul Duncan, help establish a spookier atmosphere 
for the battles between B.O.O. agents and the troublemaking haunters they police. 


“We took the model of the city and put a light in so the buildings created all of these diagonal 
shadows across the street,” says Duncan. “When objects roll in an out of those shadows, it 
creates a strobe-light effect, adding a sense of danger.” 


And while the artists were always eager to create haunted versions of typical urban locales such 
as the laundromat, they remained mindful of the film’s family-friendly tone. In fact, the phrase, 
“Kooky, not spooky” became something of a mantra among the leadership team. “The big thing 
that you’d always hear Tony and Maryann saying is, ‘When in doubt, make it funny,” says VFX 
supervisor Sean Phillips. “If anything you’re doing can go one way or the other, choose funny 
every time. They didn’t want it to be overly scary. They wanted it to be a fun, wacky comedy.” 
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Downtown Gateway 

During the initial explorations of the city’s infrastructure, production designer Sam Michlap and 
his team of visual development artists imagined a slightly grittier take on the buildings that make 
up Gateway’s urban center. 


Although evocative, the earthiness of these alternate designs don’t factor heavily into Michlap’s 
ultimate interpretation of Gateway, mainly because they didn’t quite fit with the final movie’s 
predominantly positive tone. “It’s walking that fine line between dealing with a father dying, 
which can be a very emotional issue, and making it into a comedy,” notes head of story Rob 
Koo. “It’s challenging, but it’s also what has made this one of the most interesting DreamWorks 
properties to work on.” 
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Meadows Elementary 

Career Day at Meadows Elementary is a pivotal scene for Jackson and Henry’s relationship, and 
one that required a tremendous amount of subtlety and finesse from the filmmakers as they 
choreographed the interactions between Jackson, Henry, Amy, and Gary. 


While Jackson is usually the one who commands the camera’s attention, the other characters’ 
reactions to him were crucial to delivering the humor and emotion of this scene, in which 
Jackson discovers that Henry has invited “Perfect Gary” to Career Day instead of his biological 
father. Says head of layout Yong Duk Jhun, “We tried to shoot a little bit more from Amy, Gary, 
and Henry’s point of view, so Jackson looks out of place, rather than blending into the scene.” 


Adds editor Eric Dapkewicz, “Clearly, Jackson and Gary are polar opposites from each other in 
terms of what it means to be a father figure. We didn’t want to point that out in the dialogue, but 
rather set up of the imagery and the acting to acknowledge the contrast between Jackson and 
Gary and the conflict between Jackson and Henry.” 
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Pin-Pin-Strike-Strike 

To create Pin-Pin-Strike-Strike, Gateway’s local bowling alley, the art and lighting departments 
collaborated to give the lanes a distinctive feel for a creepy, yet riotously funny, second-act set 
piece. 


“We looked at the bowling alley haunting and wanted a black light, body-paint type of thing,” 
says art director Paul Duncan, invoking another 80s flourish in the film. “Since all of the ghosts 
glow from within, we dropped down the lights to just twenty percent so the whole room is 
illuminated by the glow of their faces and bodies.” 


The layout department also used the bowling alley’s two-story design to their advantage and 
pioneered the “ghostly cam,” a visual trick where the camera follows the immaterial ghosts 
anywhere they go—even through walls and floors. Since the bowling alley haunting takes place 
on both an upper level and a ground level, the team was concerned that a hard cut between the 
two might confuse the action. “We decided to go through the floor with the camera so we can 
actually show what the geography is,” says head of layout Yong Duk Jhun. 


This solution quickly raised questions about what the audience would see when the camera goes 
through the floor. “We wondered: ‘Are we going to see rocks or dirt or just black?’ Our lighting 
and effects artists came up with a good visual of what the material would be,” Jhun reveals. “Just 
thinking about that was a lot of fun, and there’s no way you can do that in real life.” 


[Pull Quote] 
“The logo mirror that says Pin-Pin-Strike-Strike—that’s ’80s all the way.” 


Maryann Garger, producer 
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Amusement Park 
Since locations greatly inform tone, everyone on the B.O.O. filmmaking team brainstormed 


settings that would help strike the desired balance between whimsy and spooky. And what better 


place for equal measures of giggles and goose bumps than a haunted amusement park? 


“In this show, I think the environments play a bigger role than in a lot of our movies,” says co- 
producer Susan Rogers. 


With its teetering rollercoaster tracks, flickering carnival lights, and fright-filled funhouse, 
Gateway’s amusement park also allowed the artists to try something they avoided in the film’s 
other real-world locations— shooting at night. 


Art director Paul Duncan adds, “As much as I tried to make the human world look bright, I 
always fought to get a little darker when needed.” Shadows applied to the amusement park’s 


otherwise benign merry-go-round and painted clown faces give them decidedly ominous miens. 
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Other Human World Locations 

The artistic leadership’s conception of Gateway coalesced fairly early in the production, but they 
did investigate several other types of locations often associated with ghost stories. Says director 
Tony Leondis, “At first, we did go in a more traditional ghostly Victorian direction, but I felt like 
it was derivative.” 


Although venues like the haunted theater, waterfront, and mansion don’t appear in the final 
incarnation of B.O.O., the concept paintings that were generated for them proved essential in 
helping pin down the ultimate look and feel not just of Gateway, but also of the entire film. 


[Pull Quote] 
“I used to paint 2D backgrounds, and you’d sometimes get a brushstroke in the wrong place or 
do something weird. I’m always looking for that happy accident. I’m always looking for having 


the wrong color in there or having something flipped and finding something new.” 
Paul Duncan, art director 
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Cookie Avenue 

Central to B.O.O.’s plot is Gateway’s main street, dubbed “Cookie Avenue” after the giant Sir 
Chunky cookie billboard that dominates it. At the end of the first act, this billboard malfunctions 
due to ghostly interference, sealing Jackson’s fate on Earth. 


Out of all of the sequences in the film, Jackson vs. Sir Chunky demanded the most fine-tuning to 
balance the main character’s death and the upbeat attitude befitting a summertime family film. 


“One of the things that we did early on in the effects department was a scene where the giant 
cookie rolls over a police car,” remembers VFX Supervisor Sean Phillips. “Our effects team 
animated windows breaking and made it accurate to what it would look like if a giant cookie 
rolled over an actual car.” 


The effect was perhaps a little too accurate for director Tony Leondis, who felt it was too 
realistic for a scene that needed to play comically. “We kind of backed away from the physical 
world, and the effects team did this really soft bend through the middle of the car,” adds Phillips. 
“Tt had more of a cartoony look, but not so far out there that it felt completely separate from the 
real world.” 


[Pull Quote] 
“When the cookie rolls down the street and splits a milk truck in half, making milk explode 
everywhere, we kind of overdid it on our first take by splattering some milk onto the camera 


lens.” 


Sean Phillips, VFX supervisor 
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B.O.O. 


Hunting Ghosts by the Book 

As Jackson’s spirit leaves Earth and enters the afterlife, his world—and the viewer’ s—is literally 
turned upside down. While Gateway was all about people and things feeling bottom heavy, the 
ghost world is the inverse of the teardrop theory, where everything begins with a bulbous form 
up top and winnows down into a faint trail that never, ever touches the ground. 


When Jackson and the audience first encounter the ghost world, they are confronted by endless 
vistas dotted with sleek, transparent, and luminous structures. These floating, futuristic 
foundations might seem at home in a science fiction flick but for director Tony Leondis, their 
origins are far more terrestrial. “I just felt like it would be a well-designed, minimalistic world 
because ghosts don’t need a lot of frills,” says Leondis. “I’m a big fan of mid-century modern so, 
for me, that’s the pinnacle of beautiful design in the world.” 


This concept of elegant, simple design also extended to the ghosts themselves. “I didn’t want 
kids to be scared of the movie, so I knew right away that I wanted the ghosts to look friendly, 
almost like toys,” Leondis continues. “If you’re going to have ghosts protecting people, they 

have to have an appealing look.” 


Under their director’s supervision, character designers Carlos Grangel and Devin Crane broke 
down all of the ghosts into the simplest shapes possible: circles. “What is the weight of a soul?” 
asks Grangel. “Nothing. Gas has the tendency to go up, so our ghosts are gaseous and energetic. 
We had to be able to transfer that thinking into the style of the entire movie.” 


“We’re trying to capture someone’s essence,” Leondis concurs. “For me, I wanted it to be a 
loving, gentle, curvy thing. Our spirits are our potential for good, so we become friendly and 
round and happy; not jagged and scary and negative.” 


For head of character animation Line Andersen, the character models set the guidelines for how 
the ghosts would move, act, and react in the film. “Some of the movement really just came from 
the designs because there is a flow of motion in the actual characters,” says Andersen. “We 
wanted them to seem like they’re filled with some sort of energy, not just air.” 


Once the team agreed that their ghosts would have the UFO-like ability to move really fast, 
abruptly slow down, and then zip away again, they researched a wide variety of sources for 
insights on movement. Everything from underwater footage of fish to old Tex Avery cartoon 
shorts to microscopic studies on bacterial locomotion were consulted, but the greatest inspiration 
emerged far closer to home. 


“I have a newborn, and he loves balloons,” shares lead Jackson animator and proud father JP 
Sans. “There was one Elmo balloon that got down to being only half-full of helium. I put it right 
underneath the air vent, and the air would take it and drift it and it would always keep moving, 
but in this free-form way. I was like, ‘Oh, we can apply this.’” 


Unfortunately, not every facet of the afterlife came so easily. “I'd say that the biggest challenge 
on the show was the ghost world,” admits VFX supervisor Sean Phillips. “Does a ghost 
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illuminate his or her environment? Can a ghost pass through a wall in the ghost world or not? We 
had to come up with a set of ground rules.” 


The ghosts’ inherent transparency also required a certain amount of calibration according to 
producer Maryann Garger. “When you’re in the ghost world, it’s hard for light-colored ghosts to 
read on light sets, and yet we didn’t want those sets dark, so it was a matter of fine-tuning. And 
then it was another fine-tune with transparent ghosts on transparent sets, where you want to make 
sure you can read the acting and the expressions on their transparent faces. It’s a tricky balance.” 


In order to establish that balance, art director Paul Duncan drew inspiration from the glasswork 
of René Lalique. “I was a stained glass artist as a kid and was always a big fan of Lalique glass,” 
says Duncan. “If you look at Lalique perfume bottles, they’ve all got this opaqueness to them. 
You can’t see through them. But if you shine a light on them, you’ll see that light coming 
through.” 


Applying this aesthetic to the ghost characters via new contour shaders created specifically for 
B.O.O., Duncan and his team were able to meet his director’s challenge of creating see-through 
ghosts that also cast a silhouette. Duncan adds, “It feels like a vessel that’s solid enough, but then 
some areas become transparent. The characters’ faces and core seem solid but their feet and arms 
sort of fade away.” 


Telling a story with ghosts in a ghost world also opened up several other filmmaking possibilities 
unavailable to earthbound films. “We were really able to play around with the timing of how 
ghosts move,” says editor Eric Dapkewicz. “In a regular movie, your characters are grounded. 
When they hit a wall, they have to open up a door to get through it, and that takes time. But if 
you have the freedom of ghosts just flying through things, that completely changes the timing 
and actually makes things go a little faster if you want it to, depending upon the scene.” 


Head of story Rob Koo also acknowledges the storytelling liberties unique to B.O.O. “We made 
a conscious decision to really differentiate the human world and the ghost world,” he says. “In 
the afterlife, the camera floats a little bit more freely and the characters don’t stay at the same 
heights. They can be talking to each other upside down.” 


Screenwriter Tom Wheeler found that the ghost world’s upended physics definitely worked their 
way back into his script. “I was always remembering to use the flexibility and physicality of the 
ghosts as much as possible,” he says. “It was always about making sure that we were visually 
maximizing the ghost benefit.” 


Perhaps the greatest cinematic opportunity offered by the ghost world, though, was the level of 
collaboration it afforded the artistic departments tasked with its conception. As Paul Duncan 
recounts, “We would let effects and matte painting have a go at it but, because the ghost world 
had so many layers and was so different than anything else, we would have to go back in and 
explain ourselves. We would take their work, which is 3D, paint over it in 2D in Photoshop, and 
then give it back to them. I’ve never been more interactive with the other departments on any 
other film.” 
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[Pull Quote] 


“It doesn’t matter where the good idea comes from. Movie first, ego second. That’s the motto on 
this show.” 


Tony Leondis, director 


“Everything couldn’t be translucent. Everything couldn’t have a glow to it. So it was this editing 
process of going, “OK, how can we make sure that everything looks like it’s part of a ghost 
world but doesn’t draw too much attention to itself?’” 


Paul Duncan, art director 
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Ghost Jackson 

“Sometimes, a main character can come across a little bland because he must appeal to be such a 
wide spectrum,” says head of character animation Line Anderson. Not so with ghost Jackson, 
whose fluid form allowed the animators to return to a more classical style of cartooning where 
characters twist, bend, and contort all the time. 


“We instantly found that we were able to do something really funny with his expressions,” says 
Andersen. “We’d take his open mouth and just make it like ten times more open. Being able to 
do that just pushed Jackson out of our normal boundaries.” 


Character designer Carlos Grangel agrees, stating, “It’s always the main hero character that’s the 
most difficult to design, because that’s the one that has the most eyes on it. We ultimately 
succeeded, in that he has the spirit of a young guy, even though he isn’t. But just for context, on 
Prince of Egypt, Moses took us six months to design. Ghost Jackson took us nine.” 


Both Grangel and Andersen credit their colleagues in the rigging department for making 
Jackson’s highly stylized animation a reality. “Rigging is a department that we asked a lot of on 
this movie,” Andersen says. “We needed to be able to stretch and squash in a really crazy way, 
so they put in these additional controls into our character rigs. And when we started to explore 
those controls, something refreshing came out of it.” 


While the realistic approach prevalent in today’s animated films restricts characters to more 
lifelike movements, ghost Jackson didn’t have to follow those rules. “We break the rigs all the 
time in animated movies,” reveals JP Sans. “We can slightly stretch the face, eyes, and limbs on 
humans as long as you don’t notice it. But for the ghosts, it’s OK if you see a stretched face. It’s 
OK if you really squash ghost Jackson and you feel that complete volume change.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“The comedy in B.O.O. is a combination between the voice and the character animation. Having 
those two together just brings the performance to a higher level.” 


Line Andersen, head of character animation 


Ghostly Transformations 

Aside from the signature swirl of hair that tops ghost Jackson’s head, there are a number of other 
key contrasts between the human and non-human versions of the same character. “The ghosts 
have very different proportions,” says VFX supervisor Sean Phillips, “They get very narrow 
around the waist and legs. They still have legs, but they don’t walk around like humans. They 
float and fly, so their legs are much smaller, and their heads are a lot bigger.” 


Like Andersen and Grangel, Phillips credits the rigging department with enabling the ghost 
models to squash, stretch, and fly suitably. “Our ghosts travel along a smooth linear arc. It’s 
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definitely a difficult thing to implement, but I think the riggers did a great job. The characters 
practically feel like they’re made out of rubber.” 
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Carole Sue & Rusty 


Shortly after he becomes a ghost, Jackson encounters his first friendly spirit—the effervescent 
and enthusiastic Transitions Relations Officer, Carole Sue Nivens D’Onofrio (voiced by Jennifer 
Coolidge). This meeting is also a great introduction to how the B.O.O. art department found new 
ways to communicate ghost characters’ personalities when freed from the traditional constraints 
of human features and modes of expression. 


“What I love about the ghosts is that they’re these super-stylized characters,” says producer 
Maryann Garger. “We had a lot of fun with them—like having Carole Sue be all pink.” 


Infusing the ghosts with idiosyncrasies also paved the way for the animators and layout artists to 
partner in new and dynamic ways. Head of character animation Line Andersen says the scene in 
which Carole Sue takes ghost Jackson for a tour of the afterlife required such teamwork since 
“she jumps up in the air, but originally the camera was locked off.” Andersen and head of layout 
Yong Duk Jhun worked together to revise the scene so that when Carole Sue jumped, the camera 
followed her up into the air and back down. “It was a combined presentation,” says Andersen. 


Although he doesn’t say nearly as much as Carole Sue, tour boat captain Rusty’s daredevil flair 
comes across in other ways. “We put little flames on the wheelhouse on Rusty’s boat, even 
though it’s wood,” says Garger. “He’s a speed demon at heart.” 


Even Rusty’s steering wheel got a special afterlife treatment. “It doesn’t need to attach to 


anything. It can just sit there and float in space,” Garger adds. “I hope that kids watch the movie 
over and over, and that they spot those fun little details.” 
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Afterlife Harbor 


As the entry point into the ghost world, Afterlife Harbor needed to wow Jackson and filmgoers at 
first sight with fresh, vivid imagery. Co-producer Susan Rogers points out, “It’s not your 
stereotypical pearly gates.” At the same time, this first stop on the journey to ultimate paradise 
had to be welcoming on some level. 


“Our intent was always to make this a pleasant place,” says producer Maryann Garger. “It was 
initially inspired by the tram tour at Universal Studios. We kind of tool you around, give you the 
basics of the afterlife, and introduce you to this amazing world.” 


This tour eases the audience into the new visual language of the ghost world, where the camera 
moves around a lot more than on Earth, says head of layout Yong Duk Jhun. “In the ghost world, 
we used a wider lens to increase the depth, which means we’re using forced perspective, a lot of 
backgrounds, and characters move more freely. We push in, pull out, pan, and have a lot of dolly 
movement to create some free-flying feelings.” 


“T'm constantly thinking about making sure that we’re not confusing the audience in terms of 
where things are oriented,” adds editor Eric Dapkewicz. “In a ghost movie, you have to use even 
more establishing shots because you really want to make sure that people understand what’s 
going on.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“Tony, our director, had a very unique world in mind. The artistry of this semi-solid, futuristic 
world takes ghost iconography to a very different place.” 


Tom Wheeler, screenwriter 
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Cruise Ships 


Because every culture bears its own interpretation of the great beyond, B.O.O.’s visual 
development artists steered clear of any one denomination when brainstorming their version of 
the afterlife in order to keep it accessible for all audiences. Rather than turn to fantasy to 
heighten the spectacle of the ghost world, though, the filmmakers instead turned to objects found 
in reality, albeit at an exaggerated scale. Case in point: the levitating luxury liners traversing 
Afterlife Harbor’s invisible currents. 


As it turns out, including touches of the familiar, such as cruise ships, actually made it possible 
for Jackson and the viewers to acclimate to their new surroundings. “It’s always tricky when 
you’re creating a whole new universe,” says head of story Rob Koo. “Because it is brand new, 
you need to have some things that people can visually and emotionally recognize and attach to.” 
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Welcome Center 


Although the Welcome Center no longer appears in B.O.O.’s finished form, Sam Michlap’s 
original paintings of the ghost world’s Welcome Center became the hallmark images for setting 
the tone and visual lexicon of the afterlife. 


Beginning with director Tony Leondis’s inverted teardrop paradigm, Michlap envisioned an 
otherworldly departures and arrival hub that defied gravity, as well as expectations of what one 
might find on the other side. 


Inspired by the grand railway terminals of the nineteenth century, the Welcome Center’s signage 
and means of ghostly travel took on more futuristic veneers as the storyline evolved. But vestiges 
of the original construct—such as its lofty sense of space and all-pervasive illumination—are 
still felt among the other structures that make up B.O.O.’s final headquarters. 
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The Lighthouse 


Located at the heart of the B.O.0. Command Center, an ancient-looking lighthouse towers over 
the neighboring sleek structures and warns of any unauthorized hauntings on Earth. “With 
B.O.0O., there’s definitely a tendency to mix old with new,” says producer Maryann Garger. “We 
put this antiquated lighthouse right in the middle of the bureau’s modern headquarters to 
underscore the contrast.” 


Co-director Ryan O’Loughlin indicates that the Lighthouse’s presence also hints at the origins of 
B.O.O. “At first glance, B.O.O. is this very sleek, very contemporary high-tech world. But at the 
same time, we still wanted to convey a sense of its history,” he says. “It wasn’t born yesterday. It 
has been there for eons, we imagined. And that’s why we’ve got these giant stones, like it was 
made by ghosts from a different era that didn’t have access to today’s high-falutin’ ghost 
technology.” 
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Watts 


In keeping with B.O.O.’s nostalgic nod to the 1980s, the film’s story evolves into one of the most 
tried-and-true genres of that era, the buddy cop comedy, with the introduction of Jackson’s 
fellow cadet Watts (voiced by Melissa McCarthy). 


Originally, Watts was a guy. “Then, one day, Bill Damaschke called me into his office,” recalls 
director Tony Leondis. “And he was like, ‘OK, sit down. What do you think about Melissa 
McCarthy?’ Right away, I knew it. The clouds parted, and the light came down, and that was 
how Watts had to be. I had been an obsessed Melissa fan for years, bordering on stalking. Her 
Marbles Harsgrove character is a must-see for anyone who comes to my house.” 


Producer Maryann Garger adds, “Again, for that strong ’80s, all-out comedy feel, we looked to 
movies like 48 Hours and Beverly Hills Cop for inspiration, where the partners are at opposite 
ends of the spectrum in every way. So to underscore the contrast between Jackson and Watts, 
making her a her was the right thing to do.” 


Rechristened as a female, Watts’s design underwent some rethinking, which initially caused 
some anxiety for her lead animator, Hans Dastrup. “When I first was asked to animate Watts, I 
was excited. But I was also a little worried because she’s a female and I had animated mostly 
male characters, children, and fuzzy animals,” Dastrup admits. 


Ironically, Watts’s character really came to life when Dastrup incorporated some decidedly more 
masculine mannerisms. “I had this funny thing happen when I was working on a shot of Watts 
thinking and tapping her chin, but it didn’t feel right,” Dastrup recalls. “So I start acting it out 
myself, rubbing my chin between my thumb and index finger, like a man would do, and I had 
this epiphany that she’s always acting like this tough guy with a lot of false bravado.” 


Using such disparate male references as John Wayne, Clint Eastwood, and Don Knotts’s Barney 
Fife as inspirations, Dastrup and his team set about translating their take on Watts into actual 
movement. “It’s definitely different,” says Dastrup. “If I want to have her swagger, it doesn’t 
really translate. Since she’s floating all the time, she can’t stand on the ground and shift her 
weight. So I did a pose where I put her hands on her belt, as if they were resting on a gun, and I 
put her hips and shoulders in a contrapposto, with the head down and eyes squinty, and it gave 
me the essence of that swagger feeling.” 


[Pull Quotes] 


“When Watts gets nervous, she becomes a ball of anxiety. You can get her feelings across in a 
way that’s very comedic, in terms of the acting.” 


Maryann Garger, producer 
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“From the beginning, we wanted to make B.O.O. a character-based movie. So we had our lead 
animators take on the characters to further develop them. It made the characters much stronger 
and easier to cast.” 


Line Andersen, head of character animation 


Watts’ Legacy 
Unlike Jackson, who sneaks into B.O.O. as a means to reunite with his son, Watts was recruited 
into the agency because of her ancestor, Great Grand Pappy Pop Pop Percy “One Shot” Watson. 


An unerring marksman who wielded an early version of B.O.O.’s signature ghost hunting 
weapon, The Hauntlet, Pop Pop also represents one of the film’s biggest themes. “I think we all 
have ghosts in our past that sometimes stop us from living in our present,” says director Tony 
Leondis. “Watts has this legacy that she has to live up to. Jackson became so obsessed with this 
ghost he saw, he never reached his full potential. They all have something that’s holding them 
back, but they learn to move on and have a full life. That’s what this movie is about.” 
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B.O.0. Command Center 


Sleek, incandescent, and visually arresting, the B.O.0. Command Center (B.C.C.) epitomized the 


pinnacle of afterlife architecture for the artists tasked with its construction. 


“The B.C.C. was insane,” says art director Paul Duncan, who notes that the bureau’s 
headquarters features all of the ghost world’s signature attributes—layers, transparency, 
luminescence, bright colors, and endless Z-depth. “At first we thought it was going to be just a 
few cylinders in matte painting that are a little bit transparent. But we also wanted to see a 
ceiling or a floor at a certain angle, otherwise it didn’t work. So we had to completely reinvent 
how matte paintings were done on multiple planes just to make a three-second shot work.” 


Duncan likens the finished product to a stack of DVDs, one on top of another, where each disc 
represents a different layer of the B.C.C. All turn at different speeds and can be seen through, 
allowing glimpses into adjacent layers. 
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The Bridge 


In keeping with the afterlife’s vertical sprawl, the Bridge—a nerve center of sorts from which 
B.O.O. agents monitor Earth for hauntings—eschewed the conventional interpretations of such 
war rooms, which are usually depicted as dark, claustrophobic, and choked with anxiety. 


Instead, the B.O.O. Bridge took on a more open-concept, free-floating format reminiscent of an 
unzipped double helix unburdened of terrestrial concerns such as walls or ceilings. “With the 
Bridge, there was always this idea that what was missing was almost as important as what was 
there,” says VFX supervisor Sean Phillips. “In the ghost world, there are only a few walls for 
each room, without floors or ceilings. It’s a matter of eliminating as much as adding.” 


International Agents 


While most of the movie’s human-world action takes place in North America, B.O.O.’s 
jurisdiction spans the entire globe. As such, the bureau contains seven smaller divisions, one for 
each continent. This idea expanded the scope of the B.C.C. and permitted the film’s artists to 
incorporate visual gags such as the Japanese horror—inspired agents of the Asia-Pacific division 
and the laid-back members of the Australia division, whose bridge floats, naturally, down under. 


“We did whole passes of B.O.O. characters as centurions, samurais, C.I.A. agents in suits, you 
name it,” says Devin Crane. “As a character designer, it was a dream job, and Maryann, Tony, 
and Sam were all so supportive in letting us propose really wacky and weird designs. On most 
films, they wouldn’t even be considered, but on B.O.O., we ended up with something so unique 
and so special.” 
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Hall of Legacy 
With its massive floating statues and infinite corridors, the B.C.C.’s Hall of Legacy embodies the 
sense of the bureau’s past and its involvement in real-world historical events. 


“The Hall of Legacy is another good example of the grand scale Sam Michlap developed for the 
ghost world locations,” says producer Maryann Garger. “Every set is on a steroid scale, even 
though there are no walls. We give you the impression that walls are there by having statues and 
pictures float in certain arrangements. Defining the space through the placement of objects 
helped deliver that ghostly feeling.” 


Careful viewers may even recognize some of the faces on the giant floating statues in the 
revenant reliquary. “We’ve got the great B.O.O. agents from history stretching as far back as 
Arthurian times and beyond,” reveals co-director Ryan O’ Loughlin. “We wanted the audience to 
feel a sense of history from the design of the environment. And each great agent of the past has 
his or her own backstory. Who knows, maybe one day we’ll explore that history a bit more.” 
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Orb Depository 


Even a workplace as cutting-edge and streamlined as the B.C.C. needs a janitorial staff, which is 
why the orbs were invented. “The orbs are these atomized cleanup crews,” says screenwriter 
Tom Wheeler. “They’re why we don’t see ghost slime. These little guys are busy chewing it all 


up.” 

Initially inspired by the circular balls of light seen on purported photographs of ghosts (which are 
often attributed to dust motes caught in a camera’s flash), B.O.O. orbs became an interesting 
point of collaboration for the animation and crowds teams. “Since there’s so many of them, the 
orbs were done in a combination of both departments,” explains head of character animation 
Line Andersen. “What we tended to do was add a couple in there and do the overall motion for 
them, and then crowds would come in and help us out.” 
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Captain Book 


Every buddy cop partnership needs a stern superior officer to keep everything in line—a 
hardened veteran who rules with an iron (or in B.O.O.’s case, gold) fist. Meet the appropriately 
named Captain Book (voiced by Octavia Spencer), the gilded generalissima whose luster 
originated with producer Maryann Garger. “I’m a big fan of gold jewelry,” says Garger. “One 
time, Tony and I were looking at Book’s color key, which was very predictable—blue uniform 
with gold stripes. I remember looking at her stripes and then at my gold bracelets and saying to 
Tony, ‘We should make her all gold.’ And he was like, “Yes! Let’s do it!’ The story’s sense of 
humor is also conveyed through the design of the characters, for sure.” 


“My favorite character is Captain Book,” admits character designer Devin Crane. “Tony kept 
challenging me to make her afro bigger, and then we made it square. I was so happy we got to do 
such an extreme shape.” 


Book’s distinctive appearance reinforced head of story Rob Koo’s efforts to play up the comedic 
contrast between the captain and her two new bumbling recruits. “We’re always playing 
opposites in story,” notes Koo. “Her name is Book, and she’s by the book. The B.O.O. 
bureaucracy is very regimented, very strict, and highly efficient. When Jackson and Watts come 
in, they’re counter to that institution. It’s a classic tale of how their unconventional ways are 
what save B.O.O. in the end.” 
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Jett & Rivera 


Jackson and Watts are assigned to two impatient mentors, B.O.O. Alpha Squad agents Jett and 
Rivera (voiced, respectively, by Aubrey Plaza and Yul Vazquez). With these seasoned B.O.O. 


agents, the animators were able to push their speed, squash, squeeze, and stretch techniques into 


overdrive. 


Treating Jett’s flowing blonde hair as an extension of her body allowed artists to amplify 
perceptions of her quickness and agility during key battle scenes, while Rivera’s bulbous bulk 
plays mostly for laughs, especially after Jackson accidentally compresses it in a tiny spherical 
trap called an Ecto-Cage. 


“The stretch and squash was liberating,” says character designer Carlos Grangel. “This is a 
movie for animators because it’s about transforming shapes. The shape tells you everything 
about a character, and a ghost can have a million shapes.” 


By including Jett and Rivera, the filmmakers also introduced different ranks within B.O.O., 


which allowed color to take on an important role in codifying the members of the organization. 


While all B.O.O. agents are predominantly blue, other traces of color emerge upon closer 


inspection. For example, new cadets like Jackson and Watts have streaks of red in their B.O.O. 


uniforms, while seasoned Alpha Squad agents like Jett and Rivera feature gold highlights that 
signify their status. 
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B.O.O. Up Discs 


To travel between the afterlife and the human world, B.O.O. agents use specially designed 
platforms called B.O.O. Up Discs. These mirror-coated conduits are essential to the plot and 
allow the filmmakers to acquaint the audience with the visual language of the ghost world. 


“I remember this shot Hans Dastrup did where Watts’s disc falls down, and she hangs there for a 
long time before she suddenly falls with it,” says head of character animation Line Andersen. 
“Hans just stretched Watts like there was no tomorrow.” 


Producer Maryann Garger agrees, adding, “The characters move in a very stylized way. For the 
animators, it was an opportunity to use a really broad, super-stylized way of interpreting 
characters. The designs perfectly translate into that style of animation.” 


The scene where Watts’s disc falls also let the filmmakers implement another original technique 
that came to define the look of the ghost world. “In a very early stage, we decided to add an up- 
and-down mask to the screen,” reveals head of layout Yong Duk Jhun. When B.O.0O. starts 
playing in a movie theater, it’s projected with a thin black band built into the top and the bottom 
of the image, making the screen appear narrower than it really is. When Jackson or Watts fall 
with their discs, they move past that mask, making it look like they traveled beyond the screen’s 
edge and into the theater. “Breaking the frame is such a great 3D moment,” says Jhun. 
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B.O.O. Gear 


“T have to hand it to our directors, Tony and Ryan,” says head of story Rob Koo. “They didn’t 
want to make a traditional ghost movie. They wanted to do something that was an interesting 
hybrid. They took ghosts and James Bond spy gadgets and mashed them together. It’s like 
peanut butter and chocolate.” 


Every good agent, living or otherwise, needs the proper tools to perform their covert jobs, which 
meant the visual development artists at DreamWorks had the enviable task of designing ghost 
gear. 


“It had to feel kid friendly,” says art director Paul Duncan. “So we looked at Nerf guns and stuff 
like that, as opposed to real hi-tech weaponry. I just wanted fun and bright colors. And it always 
had to have a wacky slant to it. If you had an E.V.P. detector, it had to have silly TV ears to it.” 


The ubiquitous ghost energy also manifests in the weapons, but in a subtle way. Says Duncan, “I 
only used the energy like a binder to sort of hold everything together. I just assumed that, in the 
spirit world, they have these sort of ghostly carbon-fiber things and the energy zips it all 
together.” 


The crown jewel of B.O.O. gear is the Hauntlet, the Swiss Army knife of the afterlife. “The 
Hauntlet has 193 abilities, as described in the movie,” says screenwriter Tom Wheeler. “Jackson 
can’t possibly keep track of them all, so we exploited the fact that it’s a piece of equipment that 
he’s not going to master any time soon.” 
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Good Ghosts 


Because B.O.O. is an agency comprising hundreds of agents, the artists and animators at 
DreamWorks enjoyed many opportunities to refine their approach to ghost characters. Some 
features remained constant, though, sending instant visual cues that a ghost was affiliated with 
B.O.O. “The good ghosts have softer curves, so we really wanted to define the movement of 
them to match that,” says Line Andersen, head of character animation. 


“Animating characters in a very squash and stretch way is easy to do in 2D animation, but very 
hard to do in CG animation because the computer understands volumes in a certain way,” states 
DreamWorks chief creative officer Bill Damaschke. “What Line and her team did with the 
animation based on Carlos and Devin’s designs is really appealing.” 


In order to achieve this pliant effect, the animators turned to their cohorts in the rigging 
department. “Rigging was such a huge part of how we actually moved these characters,” 
enthuses Andersen. “Cliff Mitchell at PDI developed something called an ACT line. It’s 
basically a system that is a line from the top of the character’s head to the bottom of their feet. 
You can take the stomach control and move it left and right or you can take the head or shoulders 
and move them left and right, and everything will conform to that.” 


Human proportions were also essential to good ghost design. ““We’ve found over time that we as 
humans relate to humans,” says co-producer Susan Rogers. “And it becomes very difficult for an 
animator to act if they don’t have an eyebrow or a cheek to work with. Fortunately, our ghosts 
are all human-based so they can emote in a way we’re used to.” 


Art director Paul Duncan ensured each ghost character had fundamental human features by 
retaining what he calls a “monkey mask.” Duncan elaborates: “We kept a little facial area around 
the eyes, nose, and mouth of each ghost that didn’t go that transparent, so you can see the acting. 
We were able to go transparent in the hands or the gestures, that’s fine. But we had to keep some 
opacity in the face.” 


[Pull Quote] 
“The designs make the statement, which draws people into the story, which enriches the whole 


experience.” 
Devin Crane, character designer 
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Energy Trails 


Because the spirits in B.O.O. are transparent, viewers can often see the special reserves of ghost 
energy that glows within them. VFX supervisor Sean Phillips explains: “The ghosts are made up 
of energy that emanates from where a person’s heart would be. The B.O.O. ghosts have these 
transparent panels on their outfits, so you can see some of that undulating energy.” 


A lot of concept art was drafted to define the look and feel of this energy, but visual effects are 
some of the most difficult things to pin down with static art. Movement really needs to be 
analyzed in order to develop VFX. That’s why the effects department pulled a lot of different 
reference materials, including clips of Tesla coils and other weird electrical occurrences. “We 
did a lot of iterations to figure out exactly what the energy trails should look like,” Phillips adds. 
“They ended up being these kind of slow moving, twisting ribbons of energy.” 


Other departments then latched onto these energy signatures and began extrapolating how the 
ghosts’ bodies would leave energy trails when they moved. Head of layout Yong Duk Jhun says, 
“With the camera, we can go through a trail or follow a trail to create a lot of depth. They 
allowed us to create more motion and enhance the 3D.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“I approached the film as if we’re making a lot of it underwater. Our ghosts are like little fish 
that can float anywhere they want. The tricky part about it was grounding the motion in such a 
way that the audience doesn’t get seasick.” 


Eric Dapkewicz, editor 
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S.K.A.R.E. 


Taunt It, Flaunt It, and Haunt It! 


While most spirits willingly leave the earthly plane and ascend to the afterlife, a select few 
remain behind to pester, hassle, and annoy the living. But why do some ghosts move on while 
others stay back to haunt? 


“Some people are jerks,” deadpans director Tony Leondis. “Some people are just pranksters. To 
me, the reason some ghosts haunt is because there are some mean people who take pleasure in 
someone else’s pain. They’re the ones who turn into these mischievous ghosts. They’ ve become 
resentful because people are living in their homes and wearing their clothes and driving their 
cars. For the Haunters, it’s about, ‘Why don’t I get to live in my own home? Why do I have to 
leave?” 


In order to build that selfish sensibility into the Haunters’ character designs, Carlos Grangel and 
Devin Crane once again returned to Leondis’s teardrop theory, this time opting for more 
triangular shapes. “We made a shape language bible for what their hands look like, how their 
hair is drawn, where their eyes are placed, how the ears are anchored,” says Crane. “All of our 
Haunters’ eyes are spaced pretty far apart. They all have short chins, and their faces were based 
on big shapes, with the features always floating within that shape.” 


Because the Haunters are manifestations of pure envy, they had to exhibit shades of envy’s 
iconic color. “If you squint at all of the bad ghosts, they’re green,” says art director Paul Duncan. 
“There’s a lot of colors within their designs and hair and clothes but, from a distance, they unify 
as green. Besides, if you take the spectrum of green from teal all the way through to mucky 
olive, you’ve got a lot of colors. It makes them feel like a ragtag bunch, but also like a team.” 


Making all of the Haunters predominantly green also helps the audience visually distinguish the 
bad ghosts from the heroic B.O.O. agents who thwart the Haunters’ supernatural schemes. 
“B.O.O. looks and feels authoritative, very much like the military, police, or C.I.A.,” says 
Duncan. “It’s blue versus green.” 


As with the human and ghost worlds, the Haunters’ designs influenced the filmmaking 
techniques used to present them, such as Dutch angles, where the camera is tilted to express a 
sense of danger. “With the Haunters, it’s a whole other vibe than when we’re with B.O.O. or 
Jackson and Henry,” explains editor Eric Dapkewicz. “It’s a little bit spooky, but also a little 
quirky.” 


The animation department also proved vital to tempering the frights with a sense of family- 
friendly fun, although establishing that equilibrium required experimentation. “At the beginning, 
we were actually going a little too scary,” reveals Alexis Wanneroy, the lead animator for the 
film’s villain, Addison Drake, and his creepy cronies. “I remember the first test on Drake that I 
did,” says Wanneroy. “At that point, we hadn’t found the character, so I had Henry standing in 
front of Drake, who suddenly rose off the ground, looked right at Henry and then, whoosh, the 
kid was running with Drake right behind him.” 


While compelling, the animation test left Wanneroy and the other filmmakers feeling like they 
had limited their bad ghosts’ range. The next time around, they tried a different approach that 
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embraced how villains were often portrayed in animated classics. “In Alice in Wonderland, you 
don’t know if the bad guys are really bad or not,” Wanneroy reminds us. “And since we didn’t 
want our characters just to be scary, we played them a little dumb and crazy.” 


To fully deliver on this more cartoon-like take on the bad ghosts, Wanneroy and the rest of the 
S.K.A.R.E. animators once again turned to their resourceful riggers. “On B.O.O., we demanded a 
lot of tools from rigging,” he says. “At the beginning of our process, our characters had no bone 
structure to them, so we couldn’t animate them. The rigging department came in and put the 
bones in. I then drew on top of the first rig, and then the rigger went back and made sure the 
shapes looked exactly like what I wanted. It was a lot of back and forth to make sure that 
everything worked nicely. 


“T think that’s what we do at DreamWorks. We’re always adding a little bit more edge to the 
design, a little bit more edge to the character. And in the case of B.O.O., we brought a little more 
edge to the bad ghosts’ movements in animation to give them that mix of creepiness and appeal.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“Out of all of our designs, I particularly like the way Drake and Watts came out. They each 
represent the dark side and the light side of being a ghost.” 


Carlos Grangel, character designer 
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Addison Drake 


Over the years, it’s become a convention in animated films to have villains be voiced by famous 
actors. In the case of Addison Drake, the role became truly possessed by the dry, sardonic wit of 
comedy legend Bill Murray. 


“Bill Murray makes the most interesting choices every time,” says director Tony Leondis. 
“Every single line is an interesting choice, even with lines that you weren’t too sure about. He 
takes them, reworks them a little in his brain, and makes us all look good.” 


However indelible Murray’s public persona may be, it presented a unique challenge to the 
animators responsible for distilling it into Drake’s character. “We had a lot of fun trying to 
explore why Bill Murray is funny,” says lead Drake animator Alexis Wanneroy. “It’s his face. 
Basically, when you see Bill Murray, you laugh.” 


But since Drake’s countenance doesn’t exactly match the actor’s amiable mug, the animators had 
to find new ways to tap into Murray’s charm. Wanneroy says, “We eventually learned to push 
the expressions of the character, to push the dryness and sarcasm to basically amplify Bill 
Murray.” 


At director Tony Leondis’s suggestion, Wanneroy incorporated an additional layer into Drake’s 
performance. “Tony pointed out that villains in classic animated films are more about poses, less 
about realism. So I focused on the craft of people like Glen Keane and Milt Kahl, two of the best 
draftsmen ever, and concentrated on the shapes and the appeal of Drake in order to make him 
feel more like a classic, broad villain.” 


[Pull Quotes] 


“Drake can’t move on from being the greatest Haunter ever and then becoming a has-been. This 
movie’s all about moving on and moving forward. That’s how you live a fulfilling life—by not 
being stuck in your past.” 


Tony Leondis, director 


“Today’s hauntings have just gotten so small, like moving an empty chair an inch. They have no 
theatrical quality to them. But Drake’s like, ‘Really? This is what it’s become? Whatever 
happened to spinning your head around 360 degrees? Whatever happened to the days when 
ghosts would talk to people through their television sets? I used to make the walls bleed. That’s 
theatrical!’” 


Damon Ross, development executive 


Double Dutch Duels 


As further proof of Bill Murray’s many contributions to B.O.O., producer Maryann Garger 
brings up a moment from the show’s first recording session with the former Ghostbuster. “Drake 
had this scene with Wet Willie, and Bill improvised his lines in a sing-song kind of way. It was 
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silly and fun and, when it came time to board the scene, we said, ‘Wouldn’t it be funny if Drake 
was jumping rope with Wet Willie when he says that?’ Then later, when we were brainstorming 
the movie’s climax, we realized Drake has to be jumping rope with Jackson. It was Seth Rogen’s 
idea to put Frankie Smith’s “Double Dutch Bus” song on it, and then [B.O.O. music supervisor] 
Pitbull was like, ‘I want to remake that song!’ And that’s where the Double Dutch scene came 


from.” 
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Drake’s Lair 


By occupying the same train station where young Jackson saw his first ghost, the S.K.A.R.E. 
Haunters’ headquarters presented some creative challenges to the layout, editorial, and story 
departments responsible for developing its geography. 


“There’s a sequence when Gooball Greg and some other ghosts are running away from B.O.O.,” 
says head of layout Yong Duk Jhun. “They’re in front of the train station, then fly down and go 
underground into Drake’s lair. Those sets were built separately, so we decided to follow the bad 
ghosts and go through the concrete floor.” 


Editor Eric Dapkewicz adds, “In order to do that shot, I cut at the point where they first go into 
the ground so Yong Duk could get into the next set. It gives you the illusion that the camera 
keeps moving from the exterior of the train station all the way through to Drake’s hideout. For 
most people, it will just seem like one continuous shot, but it’s really me and Yong Duk working 
together to find the appropriate place to trick you.” 


Head of story Rob Koo also credits the layout team with conveying the sprawling scale of the 
S.K.A.R.E. recruitment party that takes place at the abandoned train station. “We boarded it as 
epic as we could, but it was one of those sequences that really needed a camera to do a flyover 
and spin-arounds,” says Koo. “Those are the kinds of things it’s difficult to convey in 
storyboards, but you which you can do in rough layout. That’s one case where RLO was able to 
really plus it visually and make it look stunning.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“In the human world, ghost can freely pass through human objects. In the ghost world, they tend 
to not pass through walls and stuff, because those are of their world. That was our set of ground 
rules.” 


Sean Phillips, VFX supervisor 
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Lionel 

Although small in stature, loveable lapdog Lionel is far more than an excuse for some of the 
film’s cutest moments. He also helped the filmmakers cement B.O.O.’s carefully balanced scary- 
silly tone. 


“Pushing the comedy in this movie made it lighter,” says head of character animation Line 
Andersen. “Drake, our villain, had to have some funny quirks to him, like this nuzzling 
connection with Lionel, which reveals his softer side.” 


Although the good-hearted Lionel shifts allegiances by the film’s end, the lessons learned by 
infusing Drake with an adorable side were soon applied to the rest of the Haunters. Andersen 
adds, “The goons are funny in that they don’t just haunt people. They have fun doing it.” 
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Gooball Greg 


As his name indicates, Gooball Greg (voiced by Keenan Thompson) gleefully generates much of 
the film’s ghost goo. “It would be obvious to show the Haunters as sadistic and menacing,” notes 
producer Maryann Garger. “We never do that. We just gave them all a silly haunt feature. Greg’s 
is his goo.” 


But there’s still a science to slinging slime, as VFX supervisor Sean Phillips points out. “Just 
how that goo forms, sticks to the wall, and slides off characters had to be worked out.” 


In order to inform their calculations, the effects artists combed the Internet for reference 
materials. “We found some very strange things out there,” says Phillips, still visibly shaken by 
the experience. “There’s the Nickelodeon slime, of course, but then there were some other weird 
videos of people pouring molasses over themselves and stuff.” 


From these reference materials, the artists honed in on their version of goo by playing around 
with different properties such as consistency and viscosity. “Does it stick to the wall? Does it roll 
off of it, more like water? What kind of shapes does it form?” Phillips asks, echoing the 
questions faced by the filmmakers. “We just tried a lot of different tests. It was pretty funny.” 
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Off-The-Rails Oscar 


The impatient apparition who scared ten-year-old Jackson and proved to him the existence of 
ghosts, Off-The-Rails Oscar (voiced by John Hoffman) became a best-practices template for 
constructing and developing all of the other Haunters. 


“When we were animating the first sequence with Oscar, we wanted smoke to come out of his 
ears,” remembers lead animator Alexis Wanneroy. “So we drew a 2D line that represented where 
the smoke should go and how it should look. From there, the effects artist took that line and 
created the smoke in CG, and it looked beautiful. The effects are more stylized in this movie, and 
we animators got to have our say for each, which is really cool.” 


Off-The-Rails Oscar also became a test case for the animation and layout departments to design 
the ghosts’ flight capabilities. “In animation, you move characters from point A to point B. But 
when the ghosts are flying, you can do really interesting things,” explains Wanneroy. “They can 
move in acorkscrew or a wave, or whatever.” 


Wanneroy cites a specific example of phantom flight that required close collaboration with the 
layout department. “We did a few shots with where Oscar turns and comes straight at the camera, 
then goes far away, and then comes back in front of the lens. The choreography between the 
camera and the flying ghosts has this ballet feel to it.” 
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Shovel-It-In Steve 


Even though he never says a word in the film, Shovel-It-In Steve gave the filmmakers a chance 
to tap into one of the fun conceits of B.O.O., whereby everyday annoyances are attributed to the 
Haunters’ antics. “When your keys go missing, Shovel-In-In Steve took them,” says producer 
Maryann Garger. “It was really important for all of the Haunters to have a ‘scare’ to them like 
that.” 


Lead Haunter animator Alexis Wanneroy also reveals that each bad ghost was patterned, at least 
in part, on an animal. “Shovel-It-In Steve has a hoodie that kind of looks like a fin,” says 
Wanneroy. “So when he haunts, we thought it would be cool if he moved like a shark, back and 
forth under the surface with just the tip of the hood sticking up.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“Whereas all good ghosts feature curved lines, the Haunters became more angular. You feel the 
edges more. That was a big part of the design philosophy for the bad ghost characters, to contrast 
them with B.O.O.” 


Maryann Garger, producer 
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Ronnie Pesterman 


If ever there was a ghost to haunt the Friars Club, it would be Ronnie Pesterman (voiced by 
Damon Jones). Not only is Ronnie Drake’s warm-up act during the giant S.K.A.R.E. party, he’s 
also his own biggest fan. “He literally laughs his head off,” says producer Maryann Garger. 
“There’s a twist for all of the Haunters. With Ronnie, his head pops off.” 


When shaping the character during visual development, some of the artists even went so far as to 
create bogus comedy album covers for Pesterman. The images never make it into the film, but 
they certainly helped the animators get into Ronnie’s detachable head. 
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Twisting Sisters 


With Tina and Tatum, the Twisting Sisters (voiced by Rachel Pace and Amanda Pace, 
respectively), the production team found a perfect pair of Haunters to pay homage to some of the 
ghost films that preceded B.O.O. As Tom Wheeler states, “I was drawing inspiration from the 
movies that scared me as a kid, so I had to get two crazy little ghost girls in there like in The 
Shining.” 


Character designer Devin Crane then took that concept one step further by aging up the sisters. “I 
made them older, but still kept them in the pigtails and school-age clothes,” remembers Crane. “I 
showed them to our director, Tony, and he said, ‘That’s creepy!’” 


Art director Paul Duncan also relished the chance to add a spike of color to the Haunter lineup 
with Tina and Tatum’s red hair, while still making them dominantly green so they wouldn’t 
disrupt the visual cohesion of the larger group. “S.K.A.R.E.’s rogues gallery is a lot of fun,” adds 
Wheeler. “It’s a really ridiculous, silly bunch. They’re kind of the gang that couldn’t shoot 
straight.” 
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Smelvin the Sockinator 


Doing laundry can be one of the most boring chores ever inflicted upon humanity. But for 
Smelvin the Sockinator (voiced by Ben Falcone), it’s an obsession tinged with ecstasy. 


“Of course, everybody has a sock go missing,” says producer Maryann Garger. “That’s 
Smelvin’s ‘scare,’ stealing your socks. He just loves them so much, he’s made clothing and a big 
hat out of them. We tried to have fun with all of the Haunters’ personalities.” 


Whereas the other bad ghosts were modeled after certain animals, Smelvin’s origins are a bit 
stranger. “At one point, we had just a dress sock as a ghost, which I found hilarious,” says 
screenwriter Tom Wheeler. “I thought this single dress sock was the least scary ghost.” 


Regardless of his final form, the filmmakers could all agree on the perfect base of operations for 
Smelvin—Gateway’s local laundromat. With its lights, linoleum, and lint, the laundromat also 
became the ideal locale to send up a classic cop movie convention: the interrogation scene. 


“That was something we wanted to do throughout the entire story, to lean into the police 
procedural tropes,” says co-director Ryan O’ Loughlin. “Our goal was to have fun with it and put 
a ghostly spin on all of the clichés.” 


Of course, it helped to have real-life spouses Falcone and Melissa McCarthy in the same scene 
together. But in order to elevate the comedy of Jackson and Watts playing good cop/bad cop 
while grilling immaterial informant Smelvin, the layout department blocked the scene as if it 
were a gritty crime thriller. “We wanted to make the interrogation scene look really tight and 
serious with lots of up-shots and down-shots,” says head of layout Yong Duk Jhun. “But because 
they’re such funny characters, it created a great contrast, which made it even funnier.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“Tf it’s a very dramatic scene, we shot it in a funny way. If it’s a funny scene, we shot it in a very 
dramatic way.” 


Yong Duk Jhun, head of layout 
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Wet Willie 


The tongue-wagging terror known as Wet Willie (voiced by Tim Durkin) may have gone through 
a few different looks, but one thing never changed: the way his fright feature operates. 


“His tongue goes in and out like a frog,” says lead S.K.A.R.E. animator Alexis Wanneroy. “But 
we didn’t want to have a ghost that moves like a frog. Instead, we wanted to have a human ghost 
who has a frog-like feel to him.” 


So rather than render him physically as a toad, the animators emphasized the mechanics of Wet 
Willie’s mouth. “His animal touch comes from how he opens his jaws and shoots out his 
tongue,” concludes Wanneroy. 
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Other Bad Ghosts 


Using S.K.A.R.E.’s sharper, more pointed inflection of the teardrop theory as a guide, character 
designers Carlos Grangel and Devin Crane dreamed up scores upon scores of surprising specters, 
some of which materialize in B.O.O.’s backgrounds. 


“This is a very light movie, and I like that it’s not dark,” says Grangel. “It’s a great comedy of 
showing the other side of when we pass away, so we wanted to transform this energy of our 
souls into something funny and entertaining and charming, even with the villains. Their legs are 
very tiny, and their feet are very small. Everything is very subliminal, but it’s there for you to 
see.” 


All of the creepy concepts adhered to the filmmaker’s mandate of “kooky, not spooky.” 
“Whenever you hear of ghost sightings in the real world, most of them don’t include malice,” 
says director Tony Leondis. “If you’re researching ghost sightings, they’re usually something 
like a little girl in a dress or an old woman in a rocking chair. Those are scary enough, but 
movies have turned ghosts into these evil things.” 


That’s why the Haunters run from neutral to naughty, but never nefarious. “I think of bad ghosts 
as just being mischievous, rather than evil,” says Leondis. “I mean, it doesn’t take much to scare 
us. If a ghost just smiled and said ‘I love you,’ I’d run away, even if it was my grandmother!” 


[Pull Quote] 


“The challenge of making a ghost movie for families is that the ghosts have to be super 
appealing, even ghosts who are scary in a safe way. That’s why Carlos and Devin were the right 
designers for B.O.O. I can’t separate their simple, beautiful, pleasing shapes from what Tony 
wanted the tone of the movie to be. The design is the tone of the movie.” 


Bill Damaschke, chief creative officer 
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Skarade 


The culmination of S.K.A.R.E.’s scheming manifests not in the form of an attack but rather 
something far more enjoyable: a parade (or Skarade, to be exact). After trapping all of B.O.O.’s 
agents in the train station, Drake and his cronies celebrate their new freedom to haunt the living 
via a phantasmagorical procession that quickly devolves into a frightful—and funny—free-for- 
all. 


“A lot of times animated movies will be comedy, comedy, comedy, and then, all of a sudden, 
they’ll have this serious ending,” says director Tony Leondis. “So we were like, ‘OK, how can 
we Stay true to those ’80s comedies where they have a silly ending and not the typical animated 
angst?’” 


Enter head of story Rob Koo, who masterminded S.K.A.R.E.’s ultimate bid for supernatural 
supremacy. “We’re always reminding ourselves that we’re trying to create a comedy with as 
much amusement as possible, not an apocalyptic story,” Koo says. “We have a few moments of 
creepy darkness, but we don’t dwell on them. The ghosts do silly things to preserve the dominant 
comedic tone. Their big payoff is just to scare people and that’s enough.” 


[Pull Quote] 

“B.O.O. is going to make people see ghosts in a new way because it’s really emotionally truthful, 
and very silly at the same time. That’s a tonal balance that’s hard to strike, but I think we’ve 
achieved it here.” 


Tom Wheeler, screenwriter 
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Conjuring A Ghost Story 


The (After) Life of a Sequence 


Sequence 1100, appropriately named “B.O.O. Up!” after Captain Book’s signature call-to-arms, 
represents Jackson and Watts’s inaugural mission: to investigate a S.K.A.R.E. hauntings in 
Gateway. This fast-paced, effects-heavy, and character-rich scene was also the first ghost-world 
sequence sent through the production pipeline. 


“1100 was huge for us,” recalls co-producer Susan Rogers. ““We’d been in art for a while on this 
film, so it was kind of like being in dress rehearsal for a very long time, and then suddenly it’s 
opening night.” 


Chief creative officer Bill Damaschke agrees, adding, “The fact that it was one of the first 
sequences in production forced layout, animation, and art to work together in a very unique way. 
Line Andersen was dictating how the characters would be moving and that created spatial needs 
that were beyond what the paintings and sets had reflected up to that point.” 


Fortunately, animation’s strengths as a medium lies in its capacity to pause, edit, and rework 
elements until the desired effect is achieved. “It’s a process of iteration,” says co-director Ryan 
O’Loughlin. “The more times you work on a scene, the more times it goes through each 
department, the more refined it gets.” 


From the earliest visual development sketch to the last lighting render, every department on the 
show used sequence 1100 as a dry run for depicting the B.O.O. headquarters and its many agents 
in all their ghostly glory. 


[Pull Quote] 


“It’s always interesting how the pipeline informs the art. You think you know how your 
character designs and environments are going to materialize, but then they take on a life of their 
own. That’s the fun part of the process.” 


Susan Rogers, co-producer 
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Story 


From the outset, director Tony Leondis wanted sequence 1100 to exude a certain cinematic style. 
“I wanted it to be like a scene in Star Trek where people are picking up signals, telling the 
captain, and there’s quick movement back and forth,” reveals Leondis. Once that influence was 
factored into screenwriter Tom Wheeler’s script, the pages were distributed to the story team to 
develop storyboards—sequential drawings that illustrate all of the scene’s important character 
and plot beats. 


With sequence 1100, the bulk of the storyboarding fell to co-director Ryan O’Loughlin, an 
accomplished story artist in his own right. “Ryan boarded 1100 up so beautifully,” Leondis adds. 
“He’s like Miyazaki in the way he thumbnails. They look just like the finished movie.” 


In describing his process on this particular sequence, O’ Loughlin notes how the panels begin 
with Jackson and Watts, and then gradually expand to encapsulate the entire environment. “We 
wanted to feel the characters’ emotions as we reveal the ghost world to the audience,” he says. 
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Editorial 


Once the story team had done its work, Eric Dapkewicz and his editorial crew imported the 
storyboards into their AVIDs and cut them together in a linear narrative. “When I put together a 
scene, we first record scratch, which is temporary dialogue said by in-house people that can sort 
of act,” Dapkewicz says. “The majority of it will work, but there are sections that don’t. So we 
have to go back and rewrite lines or shape the performances by splicing together parts of 
different takes.” 


By dint of this fine-tuning, the editors tap into a scene’s strengths or flag potential pitfalls. “I 
think the trick with 1100 was that there’s a lot of information to convey, but we didn’t want it to 
feel like you’re reading an instruction manual,” says Dapkewicz. 


Over the course of several internal screenings, Dapkewicz and the directors found that the best 
way to address the quantity of information was to humanize it. “From an editing standpoint, if 
you have characters who believe in what’s going on around them, you don’t necessarily have to 
explain everything in detail,” reveals Dapkewicz. “If you really love the characters, you want to 
go on the journey with them.” 
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Layout 


The next step of the sequence’s evolution happened in the layout department, whose camera, 
lens, and blocking choices translated the 2D storyboards into the virtual 3D space that became 
the blueprint for the other departments that follow. As co-producer Susan Rogers notes, “It’s not 
until you place your camera and your characters that a CG film really starts to take shape. That’s 
layout.” 


The main challenge layout faced in sequence 1100 was taking the almost intangible B.O.O. 
Command Center set designs and manifesting them inside a computer. “We spent a lot of time 
trying to conceptualize light and color and texture in our pre-viz stage,” says head of layout 
Yong Duk Jhun. “We worked really closely with the art, modeling, surfacing, and effects 
department on set dressing, lighting, and surfacing and motion graphics.” 


During layout, all of the transparent layers that were so abundant in production designer Sam 
Michlap’s original paintings took on new, practical significance and were enhanced in the 
process. “We decided to use more layers in the B.C.C. composition so, even in 2D, it looks like it 
has great depth,” adds Jhun. “When converted to 3D, you can actually feel it.” 


[Pull Quote] 


“I love 3D not necessarily because of all the stuff coming out at you, but for the immersion. I 
love moments where you can let the camera sit and encompass you in what’s going on.” 


Eric Dapkewicz, editor 
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Modeling & Surfacing 

Modeling usually happens after story, editorial, and layout, but the world builders of the 
modeling department got involved quite early on B.O.O. Their 3D sculptures of the B.C.C.’s 
floating sets became the proof of concept for the rest of the pipeline. According to VFX 
supervisor Sean Phillips, “With B.O.O., production started with the modeling department. We 
began with the artwork and figured out what we needed to build.” 


Next up after modeling was the surfacing department, which applied superficial characteristics 
like color and texture to the gray models, realizing the Lalique glass look sought by art director 
Paul Duncan. “The outer walls of the lighthouse have multiple layers of transparency,” says 
Phillips. “We made them look like this frosted glass that has light emanating from inside.” 
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Rigging & Animation 

B.O.O.’s riggers and animators relished the opportunity to squash and stretch their ghost 
characters beyond the boundaries of most contemporary animated features, and sequence 1100 
became a showcase for this stylized approach. “1100 is the sequence where we first broke the 
cartoony look of the characters,” says director Tony Leondis. 


“We’re trying to take the truthful, realistic acting choices that you might find in How To Train 
Your Dragon or Kung Fu Panda and combine them with a cartoony style of movement,” says 
lead animator Hans Dastrup. “So we really compressed the characters or stretched their bodies 
when they’re moving fast. But the acting still feels relatable because we emphasized the 
character’s personality and never prioritized the style of movement over the performance.” 


For screenwriter Tom Wheeler, seeing characters fully animated for the first time in sequence 
1100 was a breakthrough moment. “It’s so gratifying to see something that has gone through so 


many levels of story finally fulfilled. The jokes came to life and the relationships started to form. 
Animators can often take something that wasn’t working all that well and make it work, because 


that’s what great performers do.” 


Head of layout Yong Duk Jhun agrees, adding, “We had some staging issues in 1100, where the 


storyboard was really funny but, once we put the cameras in and started blocking the characters 
it didn’t really translate. Once animation went in and put in some eye-blinking and facial 
expressions, suddenly, the characters came alive and the scene became a lot more fun.” 
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Crowds 


The crowds department, responsible for generating discrete animation cycles and applying them 
to all of the ghosts flying across the B.C.C.’s periphery, were especially challenged by B.O.O.’s 
transparent characters. “When you’re working with normal characters, you can have a bunch 
here, and you can have a bunch there, but you don’t have to animate them because you don’t 
really watch them,” says co-producer Susan Rogers. “But since you can see through our B.O.O. 
characters, we had to animate them.” 


Crowds artists were faced with the task of bringing just enough motion to the background B.O.O. 
agents without calling too much attention to them. Luckily, the layout department provided an 
assist with their virtual cameras. “The cool thing about animation is that you can play with depth 
of field,” adds Rogers. “When we start working on a sequence, everything is in sharp focus. 
Then we determine where that focus falls off and things blur. You have a lot control over that in 
the computer.” 
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Visual Effects 


“Sequence 1100 has a lot of effects,” says head of layout Yong Duk Jhun. “The ghost trails, the 
lighting inside of their bodies, the B.O.O. buildings, and the lighthouse energy—it’s not actual 
geometry, it’s something else.” 


And providing “something else” is the effect team’s stock in trade. In order to take the unreal 
aspects of the afterlife and give them form and function, visual effects sought guidance, 
ironically enough, from the movie’s sounds. “There is a lot of graphical content on the screen in 
1100, but we didn’t see a lot of that until the very end of production,” says editor Eric 
Dapkewicz. “To compensate, editorial provided sound effects in the early stages so the FX artists 
could take cues from us later on and go, ‘Well, editorial put a lot of sound effects here. Let’s go 
ahead and add a bunch of stuff.’” 


[Pull Quote] 


“Getting the B.O.O. costumes to feel cool was a big challenge. Tony wanted something that was 
very superhero, so we ended up with these kick-butt action wetsuits, but then we had to make 
them work with the ghosts’ transparency. I have to give the VFX guys a lot of credit because 
they had to translate that and make it work over any background. They did an incredible job 
figuring out how our ghosts would look in daylight.” 


Devin Crane, character designer 
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Matte Painting 

Because the afterlife is a realm of infinite scope, the matte painting department, which 
specializes in adding horizons to modeled and surfaced sets, needed to tackle sequence 1100 in a 
completely new fashion. 


“We wanted to deliver this sense of depth to the B.C.C.’s outer walls, to make it seem like there 
was a lot of stuff going on outside of its central core,” says VFX supervisor Sean Phillips. “Most 
of that ended up being done in matte painting, which is usually a series of paintings layered 
together. But due to B.O.O.’s unique vertical structure, those paintings had to be wrapped around 
the outer wall in a cylinder, layer upon layer.” 


“The big question was, ‘How do we keep it grand in scale but, at the same time, make it 
dynamic?’” adds co-director Ryan O’Loughlin. “Because in a big, open space, it’s quite difficult 
to orient yourself geographically. And so it was about finding ways to create mini-sets and 
framing devices.” 
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Stereo 3D 


As with all DreamWorks Animation features since Monsters Versus Aliens, B.O.O. was shot 
natively in 3D. Eric Dapkewicz, who edited Monsters, says, “I learned a long time ago that the 
faster the cutting style is on a particular scene, the less depth you should have in your shots, 
because that’s what makes people get sick. I have to account for that and extend shots just to 
make sure that there’s enough time to register what’s on the screen.” 


“Early on we found it was really easy for things to get very visually complex, because you’re 
seeing through one wall into the next room, into the next room, into the next room,” elaborates 
VFX supervisor Sean Phillips. “As a still image, that’s really cool, but once you start moving the 
camera and add 3D on top of it, it becomes almost overwhelming. We consciously simplified 
things so that the film still has a very cool look, but there isn’t so much going on that you don’t 
know what to look at.” 
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Lighting 

Beyond providing the inner glow to all of the ghosts and afterlife constructs, the lighting 
department also acted as a last stop in the production pipeline, pulling all of the departments’ 
work together. As VFX supervisor Sean Phillips explains, “The lighters actually paint the colors 


of the light in a scene and then incorporate the animated characters and any work that effects 
did.” 


But in an environment like the B.C.C., where everything is a source of illumination, the lighting 
artists had to add wattage to the shots to keep them from seeming flat. “We had to cheat a key 
light here and there,” says Phillips. “But it had to be very, very soft, so you wouldn’t have hard 
shadows from a character’s nose falling onto their face. Luckily, the ghost world is more 
forgiving than the real world because it tends to be very brightly lit. Since it’s not really clear 
where the light is coming from, it’s easier to make a characters look good without breaking the 
lighting continuity of a scene.” 
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Conclusion 


When I was six years old, my father took me to see Ghostbusters, a movie that starred Bill 
Murray and blended comedy and chills to reinterpret the spirit world for a new generation. And 
on June 5, 2015—thirty-one years to the weekend after Ghostbusters’ opening—I will take my 
six-year-old son and his three-year-old brother to see DreamWorks Animation’s B.O.0.: Bureau 
of Otherworldly Operations, a movie that stars Bill Murray and blends comedy and chills to 
reinterpret the spirit world for an even newer generation. It’s an experience that I will cherish all 
the more after having seen firsthand the level of artistry, invention, and care every member of 
B.O.O.’s filmmaking team brought to the production. 


During the course of writing The Art of B.O.O., I heard many mentions of spirits, but none were 
referenced more than the spirits of collaboration and fun. As head of story Rob Koo shares, “The 
sincerity of the show comes from the sincerity of the people. When we first started on this 
project, there were a lot of challenges. I don’t think we could have overcome them if it weren’t 
for the fact that everybody is so genuinely nice. Being able to work with nice people really helps 
produce a great product.” 


And that positive attitude—which informs B.O.O.’s choice to view ghosts not as our tormentors, 
but as our saviors—permeates every single frame, brushstroke, and orb that Jackson, Henry, and 
Watts encounter on their journeys from Gateway to the afterlife and back again. 


Perhaps B.O.O. creator and director Tony Leondis sums it up best when he says, “Look, if I died 


and I became a ghost, I wouldn’t be sad and mean and mad at everybody. I would be celebrating. 
I get to be like this forever? I can fly? That’s awesome!” 
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